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1er session — —_——_---—_—— 
nT CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
o advance TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS TWO SONS. 
No extn BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
On Repentance and Conversion. 
i N.J James. I believe most professors of Christian- 
ity expect to act upon peaceable principles, as | 
OL Fay 00 as the state of the world will bear it. | 
ed to conf When the millennium shall come, then will 
, on the Zi “their swords be beaten into ploughshares, and 
er partic their spears into pruning hooks; for nation shall 
WAYNE. Do lift up sword against nation, neither shall | 
“~~” Bj they learn war any more.” 
John. Yes; I suppose it will be very easy to | 
RE, CHES@@ refrain from fighting, when there shall be no} 
en its su-H provocation offered to us; but how is such a 
‘b sexes, HM state of things to be brought about? 
Ss ae Father. The way is clearly pointed out,—it 
outs ref must be by the power of God, manifested in the | 
Proprietor 
uctor. faithful. This was the way that Christianity was 
" first propagated ; and its wonderful progress, dur- 
+ Co. Pa. 0g the days of the apostles and primitive mar- 
; tyrs, attests the wisdom and power of its divine |) 
satan Author. The Apostle Peter, of whom we have 
been speaking, after that the Holy Spirit with 
coor, For power from on high had come upon him and re- 
tee a newed his heart, could then follow the meek 
: Educatiofag Xmple and holy precepts of Christ; and by 
. Also tem preaching with boldness, and suffering with pa- 





tience, even ~ death, he bore testimony to 
the truth of the Gospel, and proved that his 
heart was then converted by the purifying in- 
fluence of the spirit of Christ. In those primi- 
tive times, the law of love governed the lives of 
the followers of Christ, and influenced all their 
conduct, not only towards one another, but to- 
wards all mankind: they did not fight against 
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| forts of deists and infidels. 


their enemies, but prayed for them. And when- 
ever primitive Christianity shall prevail in the 
world, it must bear the same fruits of meekness 
and love; for the tree will always be known by 
its fruits—‘‘ men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles.” 

John. It appears to me that if all who profess 
to be followers of Christ would only walk in his 
footsteps, the world would soon wear a different 
aspect from what it now does. 

James. I do not profess to bea 
but I can plainly see the great dis 
between the profession and the pra 
who are called the followers of C 


igious man, 
ity there is 
e of those 
; and I 
have at times been almost ready to conclude, that 
there is no genuine religion among them. 
Father. There is no doubt that the cause of 
Truth has sustained more injury from the incon- 
sistency of its-professors, than from all the ef- 
But we mugt not 
charge upon Christianity the faults of thal 
merely profess the name, without becoming ebe- 
dient to the spirit of Christ; for in these is ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isaiah, “ In that day shall 
seven women take hold of one man, saying, we 
will eat our owo bread and wear our own apparel : 
ouly let us be called by thy name, to take away 
our reproach.” They do not depend upon Christ 
to give them the living bread which comes down 
from heaven, and gives life to the soul ;—nor do 
they wait for the water of life, which springs up 
in the obedient, dedicated mind ;—neither do 
they wear the seamless garment of simplicity 


meek example and patient sufferings of the | and truth: but they are willing to be called by 


his excellent name, while in their hearts they 
are “crucifying to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and putting him to an open shame.” 

John. Would not a continual obedience to 
the teachings of Divine grace in our hearts, lead 
us into conformity with the example of Chrigg? 

Father. Certainly it would : for that is 
a manifestation of the same spirit that was in 
Christ (John i. 4-16) ; and if we were obedient 
to it, we should be led out of all evil, dnd from 
under the bondage of corruption, imto the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God. 

James. But if this spirit is so very powerful, 
why is it that so few persons understand and 
obey it? 

Father. Because, in its first appearance, the 
seed of the kingdom is so small that it is over 
looked or trodden down. It is likened toa 
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“ orain of mustard seed, which is the smallest of 
all seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest 
of herbs, so that the fowls of the air lodge in 
its branches.’”’ Those who are looking for great 
things, and extraordinary illuminations, will not 
put their faith in this little seed which is sown 
in every heart; and yet, “in it are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ;” for it 
is that ‘‘ grace of God which bringeth salvation, 
and hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world.” Titus ii. 11, 12. 

The first appearance of this Divine grace, or 
monitor, in the hearts of transgressors, is in the 
character of a reprover for sin ;—and if we will 
pe obedient to it, by repenting and turning away 
from our sins, it then becomes known to us as a 
comforter in righteousness: and if we still con- 
tinue to follow it for our guide, it will become to 
us a ‘“‘spirit,of judgment, and a spirit of burn- 
ing, and will purely purge away our dross, and 
take away gur tin: for Zion shall be redeemed 
with judge’ and her converts with righteous- 
ness.” Isaiah iv. 4, and i. 25, 27. 


If any man think to be saved by a profession 
of religion, or an implicit belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, without experiencing a regenera- 
tion and bringing forth the fruits of the spirit 
of Christ, he is deceiving himself, and building 
‘‘ hishouse upon the sand.” It was against such 


profés 


sors that the wo was denounced by the 
prophet,—“ Wo unto him that buildeth his 
house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by 
wrong, that useth his neighbor’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work.” Jer. 
xxii. 13. 

John. But does not this strike at the root of 
involuntary slavery, which many professors are 
concerned in; for that appears to me to be 
‘using our neighbor’s service without wages ?” 

Father. Certainly it does: for the Jews were 
taught by Jesus, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, to regard all men as their neighbors,— 
even the Samaritans with whom they had long 
been at enmity. But there are some of his pre- 
cepts which are still more pointed against slavery. 
One of them is, *‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ And another is, “Do unto others 
as thou wouldst that they should do unto thee.” 
He who follows these precepts cannot possibly 
compel his fellow-creatures to work for him 
against their consent, nor without giving them 
full compensation for their labor. 

John. But I have heard professors who were 
slave-holdgitgsay, that the Jews under the old 
law were allowed to hold slaves. 

Father. Yes; but Paul says “the law made 
nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did, by which we draw nigh unto God.” 
Heb. vii. 19. The law of Moses was not from 
the beginning, but “ was added because of trans- 
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gression, till the seed should come to whom the 
promise was made.” Gal. iii. 19. The Israelites 
were then in such a dark, carnal state, that they 
could not receive a more spiritual law; and the 
professors of Christianity, whose minds are noy 
in the same dark state, find it very convenient 
to go back to those who lived under the law, for 
examples to follow, instead of following after 
Christ. By this means they might justify not 
only war and slavery, but polygamy and other 
gross evils. Moses allowed a man who was not 
satisfied with his wife to give her a writing of 
divorcement, and put her away; but Christ says, 
it was “not so from the beginning,” and that it 
was allowed by Moses, “ because of the hardness 
of their hearts.” 


John. But does not the New Testament speak 
of servants ? 


John. Yes: it speaks of those whose calling 
or business in life was that of servants; and 
Paul advises such to be content in their calling: 
saying, ‘‘ Let every man remain in the calling 
wherein he was called. Art thou called beings 
servant? care not for it.” 1 Cor. vii. 20. But 
we are not to suppcse that these were slaves, for 
aman may agree to serve another for wages, and 
then he is called a servant. 


John. It appears to me that a great many 
good men, in all ages of the world, have been 
concerned in the practice of going to war, and 
holding slaves. 


Father. A great many persons who were sil- 
cerely pious, have been partakers of these evils 
their eyes being so blinded by the prejudices a 
education that they did not see them in their tru 
light. We find, however, that such persons 
have always mourned over the calamities of war, 
and endeavored to mitigate the hardships ¢ 
slavery; and if they had followed still further 
the teachings of this benevolent spirit, they would 
have been led by it entircly out of these evils 
for, like the dawning of light upon the natu 
world, the perception of Divine Truth in th 
minds of individuals and nations is always g 
dual and progressive. But it appears from th 
history of the Christian church, that the practid 
of war, even in self-defence, was condemned b 
the primitive Christians for the first three cent 
ries: and after the visible church became ca 
rupted, and had apostatized from the Truth 
there were large numbers, in almost every agt 
who bore a faithful testimony against the shei 
ding of human blood,—against oaths of evef 
kind,—against priestcraft and, persecution, 
and against many of the corrup@#Ons in faith atl 
practice which had crept into the church. 


There were great numbers of these dissent 
in Italy, from the ninth to the thirteenth centuy 
who bore the name of Paterines; and a simi 
people were known in Piedmont by the namet 
Waldenses, who continued for five or six cent 
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ries, till about the time of the Reformation.* 
The Moravian brethren professed nearly the 
same principles, both before and since the Re- 
formation, and the Society of Friends have 
borne the same testimonies for nearly two hun- 
dred years past. All these people suffered se- 
yerely from persecution, and immense numbers 
sealed their testimonies with their blood in mar- 
tyrdom, rather than take up the sword in self- 
defence; but they were sometimes wonderfully 
preserved, and seldom suffered from any others 
than the false professors of Christianity. Even 
the Indians of North America respected the 
Friends and Moravians, although in the first 
settlement of Pennsylvania they were entirely 
unprotected by arms, and professed the princi- 
le of non-resistance. 

These holy and benevolent principles must 
prevail more generally among professing Chris- 
tians, before that happy era can arrive when the 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together, when 
the outcasts of Israel shall be gathered, and 
Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto 
God 


Every one who professes to be a follower of 
Christ, in this enlightened age, should reflect 
deeply upon these things, and endeavor to walk 
in the narrow path of self-denial ; for we shall 
not be judged by the measure of knowledge that 
was imparted to other men of former ages, but 
according to what has been made known to our- 
selves. ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required: and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will ask the 
more.” Luke xii, 48. If the holy men who are 
mentioned in the Old Testament lived up to 
the law that was givon to them, we ought like- 
wise to live up to the law tbat is given to us, 
which is not an outward law that can take cog- 
bizance of outward acts only, but is an inward 
law that takes hold of the motives and princi- 
ples of action, being written by “the Spirit of 
the living God, not in tables of stone, but in the 
fleshly tables of the heart.” Jer. xxxi. 33, and 
Gor. iii. 8. It is this “law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus which makes free from the law 
of sin and death.” See Rom. viii. 2. For it 
will (in those who are obedient to it) ‘“ crucify 
the flesh with its affections and lusts.” 

When the “love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart” and becomes our governing principle, it 
makes us love all God’s creation, and especially 
all mankind ; ‘for he made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 

If God is e good even to the unthankful - 
to the evil,” will not his Holy Spirit prompt us 
to pursue the same course? And if his be-| 
loved Son laid down his life for the good of| 


* For a full account of these people, see Jones’s 


Church History. Some notice of them may be found 
in Mosheim’s Ecc. History. 
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mankind, and prayed for his persecutors, will not 
his dominion in our hearts be attested by the 
same kind of fruits ? 

These truths are undeniable ;—and [ think it 
is equally clear, that the man who comes fully 
under the government of Divine Love, will not 
only bear a faithful testimony against all con- 
tention, oppression and injustice, but against 
every thing that is opposed to the peace and 
happiness of man. He cannot enrich himself 
by dealing in that which makes other men poor; 
neither can he become an instrument of evil by 
encouraging in any way the frequent or unne- 
cessary use of ardent spirits, when he sees how 
many thousands in our country are falling a prey 
to intemperance, and how many tens of thou- 
sands it has reduced to misery and ruin. 

John. I should think the effect of truc reli- 
gion must be, not only to restrain us from evil, 
but to lead us into all goodness. 

Father. Certainly it is. We must not only 
“ cease to do evil,” but we must “learn to do 
well,” and thus obtain the fulfil@ent of that 
blessed promise : “ Though your sine as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow, and though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”’ 
Isa. i. 16-18. 

Our holy and blessed example, Christ Jesus, 
went about continually doing good ;—it was his 
meat and his drink to do his Father’s will ; and 
all those who would be his disciples must follow 
his steps, as far as light and ability are afforded. 

“Ts not this the fast which I have chosen,” 
saith the Lord, “‘ to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
Is it not, to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house? When thou seest the naked that thou 
cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from 
thy own flesh.” Isaiah lviii. 6, 7. 

He who does these things from the pure mo- 
tive of Christian charity, will not sound a trum- 
pet before him, but will endeavor to “do them 
in secret, and he who seeth in secret will reward 
him openly.” It is true, the Divine Being 
looks at the state of our hearts, and the motives 
of our actions, rather than the actions them- 
selves ;—but pure motives and good feelings can- 
not long exist in us, without bringing forth their 
appropriate fruits ;—therefore the apostleWames 
says, that ‘‘faith without works is dead,” and 
that “ pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world.” Now in or- 
der to keep ourselves unspotted from the world, 
we must not only forsake its vices, but we must 
turn away from its vain fashions and trifling 
amusements. We must not “be conformed to 


this world, but transformed by the renewing of 
And we are required 


our minds.’’ Rom. xii. 2. 
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‘¢to walk in wisdom towards them that are with- 


out, redeeming the time; and let your speech 
be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that 
ye may know how ye ought to answer every 
man.” Colos. iv. 5, 6. 


These are the genuine and invariable fruits of 


being “ born again of incorruptible seed, by the 
word of God which liveth and abideth forever ;”’ 
and it is not possible for any soul to participate 
in the joys of heaven, either here or hereafter, 


without being born again, and made a “ partaker 


of the Divine nature.” 

The gospel of Christ (by which I mean the 
“ power of God unto salvation,” Rom. i. 16,) is 
truly a glorious gospel; for it saves men from 
the dreadful effects of sin, not by an imputative 
righteousness, but by taking away the sinful na- 
ture out of the heart, so that those who have 


been dead in sin are raised up in newness of 


life. We carnot be reconciled to God while we 
remain in a state of sin; for “ what communion 
hath light with darkness, and what concord hath 
Christ with»Belial?” That corrupt nature in 
man which has sinned, must be crucified and 
slain, (Rom. vi. 6,) in order that Christ may 





Let no man think himself converted, or re 
nerated, until he finds the pure spirit of Diving 
Love to be his governing principle in though, 
word, and deed, so that “whether he eats, @ 
whether he drinks, or whatsoever ‘he does, it jy 
all for the glory of God.” Then, and not ij 
then, can it be truly said that he is renewed in 
the spirit of his mind, and that he has “ put @ 
the new man, which after God is created iy 
righteousness and true holiness.’’ Ephesians jy, 
24. Weare assured that those who arrive a 
this blessed state will find “‘ the yoke made eay 
and the burden light,”’ for there will be asprin 
of joy opened in their hearts, that will make 
every trial and affliction seem as nothing, fr 
Christ’s sake. The pleasures and honors ¢ 
the world will, in their view, lose all their 
charms to please, and they will go on their wy 
rejoicing in a living foretaste of those celestial 
joys which the world can neither give nor take 
away. But even in this state of mind, there is 
a continual need of reliance upon Divine aid, 
for “it Is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.” Jer.x.23. And that;solemn injunction 
of Christ should never be forgotten,—-‘‘ Wateh 


reign in us; for “if any man be in Christ he is | ye, therefore, for ye know not when the master 


a new creature, all old things are done away, and 
all things are new, and all things of God.” We 
must “ put off the old man with his deeds, and 
put on the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him that created him, 
where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 


cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Sey- 
thian, bond nor free; but Christ is all, and in 


all.” The true Christian knows no distinction 
of party or sect, of rank or condition; for he 
loves all mankind ;—and all those who are gov- 
erned by the same pure spirit, whatever may be 
their name or profession of religion, he can sa- 
lute as brethren. He does not expect the fel- 
lowship of the gospel to be always accompanied 
by an entire uniformity of opinion, for it is “the 
unity of the spirit” that is “the bond of peace ;” 
and if all the professors of religion were gov- 
verned by that one pure spirit which speaks 
‘‘peace on earth and good will to men,” there 
would be no occasion for creeds to define the 
boundaries that separate one sect from another. 
It has always been the effect of human creeds 
and systems o* religion, to array sect against 
sect, and brother against brother; but our Di- 
vine Master has given us no creed to bind the 
consciences of men, except the one rule b 


of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, a 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morning; led 
coming suddenly, he finds you sleeping. Ani 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch,”— 
Mark xiii. 35. 


(To be continued.) 


New York, 4th mo. 19th, 1859. 
Wm. W. Moore.— Dear Friend,—Finding th 
enclosed memorial of a much beloved friend 
among my papers, and thinking good service 
might result from a republication of it in the 
Intelligencer, I send it, at thy disposal. 
Thy friend, 
Dower BAKER. 
A Memorial from the Monthly Meeting of Friend 
of Philadelphia, held at Cherry Street, cow 
cerning our dear deceased friend Rachel Row 
land. 


Under a feeling sense that the memory of the 
just is blessed, and believing that the pious and 
bright example of our departed friend, by being 
held up to the view of survivors, and especially 
to our beloved youth, may tend to raise in their 
winds a desire to follow her as she endeavored t 
follow Christ, we are engaged to give forth this 


which their principles may be known, which is to | Memorial of one whom we esteemed as a mother 
try them by their fruits; for a good tree cannot | in Israel. 


bring forth evil fruit, nor an evil tree good fruit. 

‘« Love is the fulfilling of the law,” and “ by 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 


She was the daughter of Johh and Rachel 
Edwards, of this city, and was born on the 2d 
day of the Seventh month, 1766. Her father 
was a member of the Episcopal communion, and 
both her parents died when she was a child. 

About the ninth year of her age, she was 

| placed with a valuable Friend, and during her 
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residence in the family, she became convinced 
of the principles of truth as professed by us, and 
was reccived'a member of our religious Society. 

In the twentieth year of her age she was mar- 
ried to [Lsaac Buckbee, with whom she was united, 
until the awful visitation of yellow fever in the 
year 1793, which clothed the city of Philadel- 
phia as in sackcloth and ashes, from the deso- 
lating effects of the pestilence, which walked in 
darkness and wasted as at noonday. 

Her husband was removed by the epidemic, 
and in the same season her beloved friend, who 
had watched over her as with maternal care, was 
also taken away; and during her widowhood 
three of her children died. 

Previously to this period, she had opened her 
mouth in the ministry in our public meetings, 
and as she was favored to abide in resignation, 
under her heavy trials, her religious experience 
deepened, and she became increasingly qualified 
to engage in the work whereunto she was called, 
so that it might truly be said of her “I have re- 
fined thee, but not with silver, I have chosen 
thee in the furnace of affliction ;” and as obedi- 
ence kept pace with knowledge, she was enabled 
to beara living testimony to the gospel of Christ, 
which she had found to be the power of God 
unto salvation, and her anchor of hope and con- 
sclation, amidst the afflictions that were permit- 
ted to overtake her. The Monthly Meeting to 


which she belonged was prepared to acknowledge 


her gift, and she was recommended as a minister. 

In the year 1799, she entered again into mar- 
riage with our friend, James Rowland. In the 
discharge of the interesting duties of wife and 
mother she was truly exemplary, and was re- 
markable for her care and tenderness towards all 
her household. 

In her intercourse with her immediate friends 
and others, her Christian meekness and simpli- 
city, combined with a soft and engaging manner, 
were peculiarly calculated to call forth the respect 
and esteem of those with whom she associated. 
By her neighbors she was much beloved. 

Having drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, 
she was eminently qualified to administer the 
balm of consolativn to those who were suffering 
either under bodily or mental trials, and her time 
was much occupied in following the example of 
our blessed Lord, in going about doing good. 

Her labors of love were not confined to the 
precincts of our own religious Society, but her 
Christian benevolence extended towards all the 
children of one common Father. Hence, it was 
her meat andeher drink, under the direction of 
her Heavenly Guide, to visit the abodes of sorrow, 
and in the chambers of sickness and death her 
ministering spirit was remarkably qualified to 
soften the anguish of the afflicted, and gently to 
point towards that divine source whence all con- 
solation flows. 

Having been an orphan herself, her heart was 
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opened towards this interesting portion of the 
community, and in her the young and inexperi- 
enced found a sympathizing friend. 

She took great delight in reading the Serip- 
tures of Truth to her children and ether members 
of her family, and often quoted and applied them 
in a pertinent manner in her public communi- 
cations. 

She was diligent in her attendance of Meetings 
for worship and discipline, and manifested a 
continued concern for the promotion of truth, 
being remarkable for her solid and inward tra- 
vail for the arising of that light and life which 
is the solace and crown of our religious assem- 
blies. 

Her public approaches to the throne of Grace 
were fervent and impressive, having a powerful 
tendency to solemnize the minds of the congre- 
gation, and to gather into the same deep and re- 
vereotial feeling which influenced her exercised 
and devotional spirit. 

She participated deeply in those trials through 
which Friends have recently passed, and long 
suffered in silence in the midst of many afflicting 
occurrences, which finally led to a division in 
our religious Society. 

But having been preserved in a state of meek- 
ness and quiet suffering, she was again favored, 
in the renewed openings of truth, to stand as an 
instrument through whom the benign influence 
of gospel love flowed in our Meetings, to our 
encouragement and consolation, enabling us to 
raise thankful hearts to Him, who remains to be 
the Leader and Redeemer of his people. 

In her last illness she was mostly confined for 
nearly five months, and although she passed 
through much bodily affliction, her mind was 
favored to experience resignation to the Divine 
will. She knew in whom she believed, and 
calmly reposed her confidence on that never- 
failing arm of Divine Power, which had sup- 
ported her ali her life long. 

To a female friend who passed much time with 
her in her last illness, she stated that she had no 
prospect of recovering, and supposed it would 
be a satisfaction to her friends to know some- 

ithing of the state of her mind at that solemn 
period, and remarked that she had not left the 
work to be done at that late hour—that her day’s 
work was finished, and she was patiently waiting 
for her change—that all was peace within and 
nothing in her way. 

During the progress of her illness, she also 
| expressed to the same friend, when speaking of 
the late division in our Religious Society, that she 
felt entire peace in the step she had taken in 
regard to this matter—that it was the result of 
much deliberate consideration—that she had 
never looked back at that act with regret, but 
on the contrary, the contemplation thereof was 
always attended with peace and satisfaction, and 
that her faith and hope remained firm and un- 
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changed in that divine arm of power which had 
been near and supported her through many trials 

After informing a friend who was sitting with 
her, that she had not been able to lie down for 
six weeks, owing to her cough and difficulty of 
breathing, the friend remarked that her nights 
must be trying; she answered, cheerfully, ‘ Ob 
no—they are all peace. I often look round my 
chamber at night, and think it’s all Heaven, 
although I have nothing to boast of. Ihave my 
low times, but it is a peaceful poverty, and this 
I consider a favor.” 

On another occasion she remarked to a friend 
and his wife who called to see her, ‘‘that she had 
experienced many long and tedious sicknesses, 
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The youth was deeply touched. Thomas said, 
“ See here an altar for thy sacrifice. See here 
the Lord’s brethren and representatives.” 

Then the rich youth assisted them bountifully 
and provided for the sick man’s wants. And 
the poor people blessed him and called him an 
angel of God. 

Thomas smiled, and said : ‘Thus turn always 
thy grateful countenance first to Heaven and 
then to earth.” 


TANNERS’s LECTURES, 
(Continued from page 103.) 
There are repeated instances of another kind 


but never one in which she had been so uniform- | recorded both in the Bristol and Somersetshire 


ly favored with tranquillity and peace. 
that during her illness she had been reminded 
of an expression of Samuel Emlen, ‘ That all 
was so calm there was not even a breeze to ruffle 
the surface.’” 

A short time before her close, she expressed 
herself in substance that she was waiting to be 
released—that all was peace—and not a cloud 
in her way. 

She quietly departed, as one falling intoa swect 
sleep, on the 9th day of the Second month, 1830, 
in the 64th year of her age. Her remains were 
followed to the grave by a large body of friends 
and fellow-citizens. 

Thus it has pleased our great and Holy Head 
to remove one of his faitnful laborers from the 


Church Militant on earth, and we humbly trust 
that her redeemed spirit, having been washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb, has 
been permitted to join the church triumphant in 
Heaven, and to receive the welcome sentence, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


A parable by Krummacher. 
THE REPRESENTATIVES. 

A rich youth in Rone was suffering from a 
dangerous illness; at lcngth he recovered and 
regained his health. Then he went for the first 
time into the garden, feeling, as it were, born 
again, and he was full of joy, and praised God 
with a loud voice. He turned his face to Hea- 
ven, and said, “QO thou all-sufficient Creator, 
could man recompense thee, how willingly would 
I give thee all my possessions.” 

Thomas, who was called the herdman, heard 
this, and said to the rich youth, “ All good gifts 
come from above; thither thou canst send no- 
thing. Follow me.” 

The youth followed the pious old man, who 


but misery and wretchedness. 
stretched on a bed of sickness. the mother wept, 


the children were destitute of clothing,:and cry- | 


ing for bread. 





And | minutes, in which parties to whom, on account of 


their misconduct, the permission to marry at 
meeting had been denied, persisted nevertheless 
in doing so. Expressions of regret from those 
who had prepared or signed certificates in such 
cases, were often recorded inthe minutes. Itis 
obvious that unless care had been taken to repress 
irregularities of this kind, there would have been 
an end to the orderly character of our marriage 
proceedings. In the Yearly Meeting’s epistle of 
1730, such proceedings are spoken of as_ being 
‘‘ of a clandestine nature,” and are accordingly, 
advised against. 

In 1692, a minute was adopted by the Bristol 
Two-weeks Meeting, requiring the parties who 
applied for leave to be married, to appeara 
second time before the meeting, to declare their 
intention of marriage. The object of this was, 
“toennure them in speaking.’ complaint hav- 
ing been made that on marriage occasions the 
parties, and especially the woman, often spoke 
so low that what they said could not be “ under- 
stood by half the meeting;” so that many 
Friends were ‘‘ not free to subscribe as witnesses” 
to the marriage certificate. In the early part of 
the last century, the practice was adopted by 
the Somersetshire meetings, of appointing two 
Friends to attend marriages, to see that they 
were conducted in an orderly manner ; but this 
practice was not adopted in Bristol until 1756. 
Among the early reports given to the Somerset- 
shire meetings, by Friends so appointed, I find 
the following: “ It was well, for what they saw.” 
“ Pretty well, considering the mix’d multitude.” 
‘“Tndifferent.” ‘The people were very orderly, 
and things were well.” In 1695, an intention 
of marriage is recorded in the Bristol minutes, 
between William Penn and Hannah Callowhill, 
daughter of Thomas Callowhill, of, Bristol ; and 
the publication of their marriage was reported 


| to the Men’s Meeting in the twelfth month of 
took him to a dark hut, where there was nothing | 


The father was | 


that year. In 1697, William Penn removed 
with his family to Bristol, where he resided 
about two years. A certificate of removal to 
Philadelphia was granted him in 1699, on the 


| occasion of his going thither for the last time 
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There are some others of our Bristol minutes in 
which his name occurs, during his residence here. 
In 1697, he was appointed, with other Friends, 
«to visit our Latin schools, and give them coun- 
sel andadvice as they shall see meet:” and a 
second minute appoints him, with other Friends, 
«to visit the schools of our Friends’ children, 
to inquire into the order and manners thereof, 
and) admonish against that they shall find 
amiss.’ In 1698, an intention of marriage is 
recorded between William Penn, Junior, son of 
William Penn, Esq. and Mary Jones, daughter of 
Charles Jones, merchant: William Penn, and 
Mary Jones’ father and grand-parents being pre- 
sent gave their consent. In the second month of 
1699, William Penn was appointed a representa- 
tive to the Yearly Meeting in London. 

In was probably during the period of William 
Penn’s residence in Bristol, that he arranged the 
building of the streets to the eastward of the 
Friars’ premises, which still bear the names of 
Philadelphia, Penn, Hollister, and Callowhill 
Streets. Hannah Callowhill, the mother of Han- 
nah Penn, was a daughter of Dennis Hollister; 
and as the ground on which these streets were 
built adjoins the Friars, which Friends purchas- 
ed of him, there is but little doubt that it formed 
part of his property. I believe also, as the re- 
sultof an examination of a map of Bristol, in 
the office of our city treasurer, published in 
1646, that some,of these streets were built on the 
ground formerly occupied by the great orchard, 
in which the larger meetings of Friends were at 
firstheld. We have in our Monthly Meeting 
chest, the lease for a year of Pennsylvania, grant- 
ed by William Penn and his son, preparatory to 
the mortgage on which several Friends of Bristol 
and other places advanced them, in 1708, the sum 
of £6,600 : and also a trust deed relating to it. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted 
with the history of William Peun’s later years, 
what important assistance was rendered him in 
his unequal struggle with difficulties of various 
kinds, by the devotedness and sound judgment 
of his second wife. He also secured, whilst in 
Bristol, the services of another able helper, James 
Logan, whom he induced to accompany him to 
Philadelphia as his secretary. In the memoir 
ofthis remarkable man, published by Wilson 
Armistead, he is spoken of as possessing a power- 
ful mind and extensive learning. Besides being 
appointed secretary to the province, he filled 
with great ability and integrity the offices of com- 
missioner of property, chief justice, and for near- 
ly two years, that of governor of the province, as 
secretary of the council. At his death he be- 
queathed a library of three thousand volumes, as 
a legacy to the newcolony.* There isa remark- 
able paper at the end of the memoir, drawn up 


by James Logan, and addressed to himself, 


* Preface to Memoir, p. 6. 


which affords instructive evidence that his varied 
and engrossing public daties did not turn him 
aside from that still higher duty of walking with 
God, from which alone the ability is derived for 
the right discharge of our various stewardships. 

The subject of theeducation and training of 
children in the early days of our religious Secie- 
ty, might well occupy more time and space than 
can here be devoted to it; my observations 
must be chiefly confined to a notice of our first 
Bristol and Somersetshire schools and schoolmas- 
ters. To those who wish to pursue the subject 
further, I would strongly recommend a perusal 
of the comprehensive and able statement upon 
this subject, contained in the papers read by the 
late Samuel Tuke, before the Education Society, 
at Ackworth. It is now nearly twenty years 
since the first of those papers was read, and hav- 
ing been a witness of the lively interest excited 
on that occasion, I regret that they are not better 
known. I must ask leave to refer to a few of 
the observations containedinthem. After speak- 
ing of the evidence afforded by the memoirs of 
our early Friends, of the beneficial influence of 
the religious training then given, Samuel Tuke 
says, “ Lt is not improbable, however, that some 
out of the very large number who joived the 
Society in early times, mistook the real charac- 
ter of the doctrine which they professed, in re- 
gard to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, so as to 
neglect the right use of means in the care and 
improvement of their families ; and George Fox, 
who may be considered as the organ of the Socie- 
ty at that time, in several of his bold pastoral 
epistles, reproves this neglect in very strong 
terms.” * ‘Then follow extracts from these epis- 
tles, commencing from 1656. Writing in 1669, 
George Fox says, “Some among you breed up 
your children in such a rude, heady way, that 
when they grow up, they do not matter you, nor 
care for you: in many things they are worse 
than many of the world’s, more loose, stubborn, 
and disobedient, so that when they come to be 
sent apprentice, they run quite out into the 
world.” ‘Ten years later, George Fox writes: 
‘Now you having your food from Christ and 
God your Father, cannot you train up your chil- 
dren in the fear of God, and tell them from 
whence you have good things, that they may 
come to receive of all these good things from the 
good God, and Christ, the treasure of wisdom 
and knowledge; and that you may say, the chil- 
dren are the crown of your old men in the truth, 
and the glory of their fathers in God?” Again, 
in 1683, he says, “ It is desired that all Friends 
that have children, families’ and servants, may 
train them up in the pure and unspotted religion, 
and in the nurture and fear of God; and that 
frequently they read the Holy Scriptures, and 


* Paper read in 1838, “Report, &c., of Friends’ 
Education Society.” 
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exhort and admonish them, that every family 
apart may serve and worship the Lord, as well 
as in public.”” Samuel Tuke says further, “It 
would not have been surprising if the religious 
and moral department of the subject of education 
had been the only one which occupied the par- 
ticular attention of George Fox, but it was other. 
wise. In the year 1667, in the midst of various 
trials and persecutions, he mentions in his jour- 
nal that he had recommended the estabishwent 
of two boarding-schools, one for boys and one for 
girls, in the neighborhood of London, for the pur 
pose of instructing them ‘in all things civil and 
useful in the creation.’ This brief, but compre- 
hensive phrase, is worthy of his large and en- 
lightened mind.” 

I cannot undertake to deside how far the father- 
ly expostu'ations of George Fox were applicable 
to Friends of Bristol. Mention was made in my 
first Lecture, of the admirable constancy of the 
children in keeping up the meetings when their 
parents were in prison; but at that time, and 
for many years afterwards, constant reference is 
made to the disorderly conduct of some of the 
boys, both in meetings and in the neighborhood 
of tie house during meetings; and comwittees 
were appointed month after month to repress 
these disorders. Many of these boys were pro- 
bably the sons of those who were but slightly, if 
at all, connected with the Society ; but in 1701, a 
paper was ordered to be drawn up on this subject 
and sent to all families of Friends, “ for a caution 
to them.” Another minute warns Friends, that 
ifthey neglect to restrain those under their care, 
from tke folly and mischief practised during the 
time of meeting, “they must not take it amiss if 
they find their children and servants in Bride- 
well for such offence, since the Goverment is 
strict in this case for the suppression of vice and 
looseness.” 

The difficulties which had to be overcome in 
promoting school training among Friends, in the 
earlier days, were by no means slight. There was 
no lack of Friends well qualified to teach; but 
those of them who were willing to pursue this 
calling rendered themselves liable to prosecution 
if they did so ; and in the event of a schoolmas- 
ter becoming a Friend, he would also be deprived 
of the support he had hitherto received, by the 
removal of pupils from his school. Many of the 
Friends again were too poor, and too much 
harassed by persecution to allow them to contrib- 
ute much towards theeducation of their children. 
Under these circumstances the expedient was re- 
sorted to, in some meetings, of guaranteeing 
a certain sum from the funds of the Society ; to 
which the condition was sometimes attached, that 
the children of poor Friends should be educated 
gratuitously in the schools so established. In 
1668, one of the Bristol minutes states that a let- 
ter had been received from Jobn Tappin, school- 
master, signifying his willingness to come and 
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teach school on such terms and conditions fo 
wages as Friends should judge meet. ‘Ihe min. 
ute proceeds, “ It is ordered that he shall haye 
£10 per annum out of the public stock, in’ cop. 
sideration whereof he is to teach so many of poor 
children as shall be thought convenient by this 
meeting.” In the following month these terms 
are repeated, with this adeition—* It is conelud. 
ed, that for the present te shall be allowed tp 
teach in this room, provided that he be careful 
to have it made clean and ready for meetings 
every week, and such other services of truth a 
occasion may require.” 
(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 7, 1859, 


Marrigp, by Friends’ ceremony, on Sth day the 28th 
inst., at the residence of the bride’s father, J. Grong 
Ors, son of the late Edward H. Orme, to Rurs P, 
daughter of Richard Wilkins. 

Diep, 4th mo. 23d, Sarah J. eldest daughter of Alex. 
ander 8. and Lydia S. Truman, in ber 9ih year,, 

, Suddenly, on the 17th of 4th mo. 1859, 
Azariah Brown, aged about 60, a memter of Centre 
monthly meeting of Friends, Clinton County, Ohio. 

, In Philadelphia, at the bouse of Stephen Pan. 
coast, on the morning of 20th inst. Jane H. Be, 
eldest daughter of Thomas C. and Eliza H. Bell, of 
Flushing, Long Island, aged nearly 16 years. 

Thus bas another beautiful bud of promise been 
gathered from the parent stem, and transplanted in 
the garden of Paradise, to bloom in immortal beauty, 
free from the briars and thorns that so often wound 
and lacerate the young spirit that is bound to earth. 

The death of this young and joyous child is calculated 
to touch the sensitive mind. She had been nearly three 
years a pupil of Friends’ Central School in this City, 
beloved by ber teacher and associated for her amia- 
ble and cheerful disposition, and at a time when 
her fond parents were looking forward to again hav- 
ing their beloved child with them, she is suddenly ar- 
rested by the messenger of death, and passed away to 
her eternal home. 

After a solemn meeting she was interred in Friends’ 
buryground at Flushing on the 22nd inst. M. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


During the travels of that eminent minister of 
of the gospel Job Scott, he attended a youth’s 
meeting held after the Quarterly Meeting at the 
Falls, 9th mo. Ist, 1786. The tollowing remarks 
made on that occasion, are worthy of Cue consid- 
eration at the present day, and may have their 


use by being revived. H. P. 
“We had in this meeting nine testimonies and 
a prayer. The Apostle says: ‘ Let the pro- 
phets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge.” Now though | have never thought that 
this by any means confines a meeting totwo, three 
or four testimonies, yet 1 think it is worthy of 
serious consideration, whether Truth, strictly 
attended to, aud its leadings deeply waited for, 
would, after two or three lively, powerful and 
moderately lengthy testimonies, often lead to 
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maby furtheradditions,andwhether such additions 
sre not, in general, as apt to hurt, as help the 
meeting. I would by no means limit to any num- 
ber of appearances, nor cramp the right concern 
pf any; but I do fear that out of the fulness 
of goodwill, and warmth of desire for the 
rood and advancement of the hearers, meetings 
sre sometimes hurt by unprofitable additions, 
nd the savour under which they might have 
oncluded in some degree taken off. Our God is 

God of order, and if we keep to his leadings, 
nll things will be done decently and in order.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LYDIA W. BLAKEY. 


A short notice of the death of Lydia W. 
Blakey appeared some time since in the Intelli- 
encer, a brief account at the time being thought 
most appropriate. It is with no view of praising 
ne who never sought in her life to be knowu, 
nd whose works alone praise her, that a little 
ketch is now given of her last sickness; but 
ith a belief that that which has left so deep an 
mpression with her friends, might be instructive 
others. Her life and death add another, to 
he many evidences given of the sustaining power 
f faith, when the soul surrenders itself entirely 
othe Divine keeping. The subject of this no- 
ce was the daughter of James and Achsah Wal. 
on, of Byberry. She married, and after a few 
ears she moved with her husband and young 
amily to Fallston, Harford Co., Maryland. 
hroughout her life, she was ever gentle, modest 
nd unassuming, and the same qualities contin- 
ed to characterize her to the end. She occu- 
ied herself with her domestic cares and the 
aining of her youthful charge, and in the un- 
btrusive performance of these duties she was 
he admiration of the few who had the privilege 
f knowing her intimately, but she was too diffi- 
ent of herself, to be aware that she was regarded 
sanexample. For more than a year before 
er death, her health was declining, and for 
bany months it assumed a decided pulmonary 
m, showing the approach of the messenger 
hat comes to all. But he came not an unwel- 
ove visitant. Long an invalid, mingling with 
et family, she said but little of her prospects, 
et doubtless was seeking strength to part with 
er earthly treasures. 

That strength was found, for the tender and 
evoted mother surrendered her little ones, say- 
ng, “IT give them up freely, freely.” Her sick 
bom was pervaded by an atmosphere of peace ; 

he same meekness and quietness with which 
he seemed so peculiarly clothed while in her 
amily, still was the covering of her spirit. It 
as a privilege to be with her, though she seemed 
ot disposed to converse much, yet from the ful- 
ess of feeling, expression sometimes burst forth. 
At one time, while partaking of something which 
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she enjoyed, she said, “It is very good. I am 
so blessed, and my Heavenly Fether has shed 
his richest blessings upon me;” every thing 
with her partaking of the hue of the spirit, 
which was indeed clothed with heavenly bewuty. 
Upon another ovcasion, when something of an 
external character was brought into view which 
it was feared might agitate her, she said, “ No- 
thing disturbs me now.” Her soul was lifted 
above earthly things, and she was only quietly 
waiting for the vail of flesh to be removed, to 
enter into her home. At another time, when 
her cough was distressing, and expectoration 
very difficult, it was remarked by a friend, “It 
is hard work; I wish we could do it for thee;’’ 
she smiled and said, ‘* No one can do our work 
for us.” ‘‘No,” it was rejoined, “ but it is so 
comforting to know thy work is done.’ She 
said feebly, “ But once in grace, not always in 
grace,’ meaning, it was supposed, she had still 
to watch, but added immediately what could 
only be heard in broken sentences, “ Quietness 
and calmness—if I keep there,—peace.” Again 
she said, “ My faith—I laid up faith long ago, 
it has sustained me.”” The day before she died, 
she said, “I think the time has nearly come, 
and that I cannot last longer than this afternoon, 
as the phlegm is so hard to raise, but it makes 
no difference when’’—the remainder of the sen- 
tence was not understood. When suffering 
greatly from oppression, the Scripture text was 
quoted for her encouragement, ‘ Eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive the good 
things which the Lord hath in store for those 
who love him,” she responded, ‘It is comfort- 
ing, and there are many passages of Scripture 
that bear witness to our own feelings and expe- 
rience, and they are a great comfort.”—Yet it 
was not in what she said, for she did not seem 
disposed to give utterance much to her feelings, 
but quietly to commune with her own spirit, but 
in witnessing her calmness,patience and resigna- 
tion, that she was to all around her so bright an 
example. Though stillness was the covering of 
the departing spirit,—yet the preseuce of Him 
who sustained her was felt to speak loudly to 
those who surrounded her, and who are prepared 
to respond to the language— 

*‘ Tbe chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is privileg’d beyond the common walks of virtuous 

life, 
Quite on the verge of Heaven.” 


It is not the qualtity of the meat, but the cheer- 
fulness of the guests, which makes the feast. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends in.— Plutarch. 

If a man cannot find ease within himself, it is 
to little purpose to seek it anywhere else. 

A generous mind dves not feel as belonging 
to itself alone, but to the whole human race. 
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From the Patent Office Report. 
ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE TEA-CULTURE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


MODES OF PACKING AND TRANSPORTATION OF THE TEAS. 
The tea-farms in China are generally of small 
extent, no single one probably producing more 
than 600 chests of tea. What are called “chops,” 
or parcels, are not made up by the small farmers, 
but ia the following manner: <A tea merchant, 
for instance, from T'songgan or T'sin-tsun, either 
goes himself, or sends his agents, to all the small 
towns, villages, and temples in the district, to 
purchase teas from the priests and growers. 
When the teas so purchased are taken to his 
house, they are mixed together, keeping those of 
different qualities as much as possible apart. By 
this means a chop of 620 or 630 chests is made, 
and all the tea of this chop is of the same de- 
scription or class; sometimes a chop is divided 
into two packings, consisting generally of 300 
chests each. If it were not managed in this 
way, there would be several kinds of tea in one 
chop. ‘The large merchant in whose hands it 
now is, has to refire it and pack it for the foreign 
market. When the chests are packed, the name 
of the chop is written upon each. Year after 
year, the same chops, or rather those having the 
same names, find their way into the hands of the 
foreign merchant. Some, consequently, have a 
better reputation, and command a higher price 
than others. It does not follow, however, that 
the chop of this year, bought from the same man 


and bearing the same name as a good one of last 
year, will be of equal quality; for it is by no 
means unusual for the merchant who prepares 
and packs the tea to leave his chests unmarked 
until they are bought by the man who takes them 


to the port of exportation. This man, knowing 
the chop names most in request, can probably 
find a good one to put upon his boxes; at all 
events, he will take care and not put upon them 
a name which is not in good repute. 

A chop of tea having been purchased in the 
neighborhood of Woo-e-shan, for instance, by 
one of these merchants, a number of coolies are 
engaged to carry the chests northward, across the 
Bohea Mountains, on their way to Canton or 
Shanghae, the ports of exportation, by the way 
of Tsong-gan-hein and Hokow, or rather to the 
small town of Yuen-shan a few miles from Ho- 
kow, to which it is sent by boat. If the tea is of 
a common kind, each coolie carries two chests 
slung over his shoulders, on his favorite bamboo. 

Whenever he rests, either on the road or at 
an inn, the chests are set down upon the ground, 
which is often wet and dirty, and consequently 
they are liable to get soiled. he finest teas, 
however, to preserve them from injury, are never 
allowed to touch the ground while on their jour- 
ney, but are carried on the shoulders of the cool- 
ies in the following manner: Two bawboos, each 
about 7 feet long, have their ends lashed firmly 


to the chest, one on each side. The other eny 
are brought together so as to form a triangle, 
this means a man can carry the chest upon bij 
shoulders, with his head between the bamboogiy 
the centre of the triangle. A small piece of woo 
is lashed under the chest to give it an easy seat 
When the coolie who bears his burden in thiy 
way wishes to rest, he places the ends of ty 
bamboos upon the ground and raises them to, 
perpendicular. The whole weight now rests upq 
the ground, and can be kept in this positig 
without much exertion. Thisis very conveniey 
in coming up the steep passes among the mom 
tains, for in some of them the coolies can onh 
proceed a few yards at atime without restin 
and if they had not a contrivance of this descrip 
tion, the loads would have to be frequently p 
down on the ground. When stopping at innse 
tea shops for refreshments, the chests carried 
this way are set up against the wall, and 
upon the ends of the bamboos. * * * * * 
If intended for the Shanghae market, the ta 
boats proceed up the river King-keang in 
easterly direction to the town of Yuk-shan. Thig 
stream runs very rapidly, and, upon an averag, 
at least four days are required for this part of thy 
journey. In coming down the river, the sams 
distance is easily accomplished ina day. Whe 
the tea chests arrive at Yuk-shan, they are take 
from the boats to a warehouse. An engagement 
is then entered into with coolies, who carry thea 
across the country in an easterly direction # 
Chang-shan, in the same manner as they wew 
brought from Tsong-gan-hein to Hukow. Th 
town of Yuk-shan, it will be observed, is at th 
head of a river which flows west to the Poyam 
Lake, while that of Chang-shan is situatel 
on an important river which falls into the by 
of Hang-chow on the east. Travellers in chain 
accomplish the distance easily in a day, but co 
lies laden with tea chests require two or thre 
days. When the teas arrive at Chang-shan the 
are put into boats and conveyed down the rivé 
to Hang-chow-foo, occupying five or six days 
At Hang-chow-foo the chests are transhipp 
from the river boats to those which ply upon tht 
cana!s, and in the latter are taken on to Shang 
hae, which occupies about five days. * * * ** 


DYEING GREEN TEAS. 

As many persons in this country, as well 1 
in Europe, have a peculiar taste for “ colored” 
green teas, the following account of the coloring 
process, given by Mr. Fortune, as practiced 
the Hwuy-chow green tea district upon thos 
teas which are destined for the foreign market 
may not prove uninteresting to the Americtt 
reader. The following is extracted verbati 
from Mr. Fortune’s Note Book : 

‘The superintendent of the workmen managel 
the coloring part of the process himself. Hawi 
ing procured a portion of Prussian blue, he thre 
it into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemist 
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nortar, and crushed it into a very fine powder. 
At the same time, a quantity of gypsum was pro- 
uced and burned in the charcoal fires which 
ere then roasting the tea. 
as to soften it in order that it might be readily 
ounded into a very fine powder, in the same 
nanner that the Prussian blue had been. 
rypsum, having been taken out of the fire after 
certain time had elapsed, readily crumbled 
own, and was reduced to powder in the mortar. 
hese two substances, having been thus prepared, 
ere then mixed together in the proportion of 
our parts of gypsum to three parts of Prussian 
blue, and formed a light blue powder, which was 
hen ready for use. 
«This coloring matter was applied to the teas 
uring the last process of roasting. 
pinutes before the tea was removed from the pans 
the time being regulated by the burning of a 
oss-stick—the superintendent took a small por- 
elain spoon, and with it he scattered a portion 
f the coloring matter over the leaves in each 
The workmen then turned the leaves :ap- 
dly round with both hands in order that the 
lor might be equally diffused. 
“During this part of the operation the hands 
fthe workmen were quite blue. 
elp thinking that if any green-tea drinkers had | 
een preseut during the operation, their taste 
ould have been corrected, and, I may be al- 
It seems perfectly ri- 
iculous that a civilized people should prefer 
hese dyed teas to those of a natural green. 
onder that the Chinese consider the natives of 
he West to be a race of ‘ barbarians,’ 
“Qne day an English gentleman in Shanghae, 
ting in conversation with some Chinese from 
be green tea country, asked them what reasons 
hey had for dying the tea,and whether it would 
ot be better without undergoing this process. 
hey acknowledged that tea was much better 
hen prepared without having any such ingre- 
leats mixed with it, and that they never drank 
yed teas themselves, but justly remarked that, 
s foreigners seemed to prefer having a mixture 
Pruysian blue and gypsum with their tea, to 
hake it look uniform and pretty, and as these in- 
edients were cheap enough, the Chinese had 
0 objection to supply them, especially as such 
bas always fetched a higher price ! 
“I took some trouble to ascertain precisely 
be quantity of coloriag matter used in the pro- 
es of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the 
ew of assisting others, either at home or abroad, 
nthe art of coloring, but simply to show green- 
ta drinkers in England, and more particularly 
btheUnited States of America, what quantity of 
tussian blue and gypsum they imbibe in the 
To 143 pounds of tea were 
pplied 8 mace 24 candareens of coloring matter, 
tf rather more than an ounce. In every hundred 
ounds of colored green tea consumed in England 


The object of this 


I could not 





owed to add, improved. 


ourse of one year. 











or America, the consumer actually drinks more 
than half a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum. 
And yet, tell the drinkers of this colored tea that 
the Chinese eat cats, dogs,and rats, and they will 
hold up their hands in amazement, and pity the 
poor Celestials ! 

‘“‘ Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by the 
tea-manufacturers—one is the kind commonly 
met with, the other I have seen only in the north 
of China. It is less heavy than common Prus- 
sian blue, of a bright pale tint, and very beauti- 
ful. Tumeric-root is frequeutly employed in 
Canton, but I did not observe it in use in Hwuy- 
chow.” 

From the foregoing it would seem that we have 
a soil and climate possessing the conditions neces- 
sary for the production of the tea plant in a large 
portion of our territory, and that it only requires 
enterprise, capital, and intelligence to bring this 
branch of industry into successful competition 
with the Celestials. To meet the objection often 
raised against the profitable culture of tea in this 
country, of the very low wages in China as com- 
pared with our own, it may be stated that, with 
improved machinery and other appliances for 
manipulating and preparing the article, which 
would result from American skill, with the aid 
of a few Chinamen, at first; our facilities for 
transportation to a ready market, and the ro- 
bust, well fed laborers, there can be little doubt 
that we can out-rival, at least for local consump- 
tion, the primitive utensils, tedious manipula- 
tions, the want of railroads, canals, steam naviga- 
tion, and even of common roads, and consequent 
expensive transport of the enfeebled and poorly- 
fed Asiatics, to say nothing of extra packing, 
transit and export duties, port charges, cost of 
putting on ship board, freight, insurance, interest 
on capital invested, cartage, storage, commissions, 
profits of the importer and venders, as well as the 
cost of transportation to the place of consumption 
in the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


In the last Patent Office report there is a 
very interesting sketch of the origin, number, 
condition, &e., of the various county and State 
organizations in existence throughout the United 
States for the promotion of Agriculture, from 
which the following abstract is prepared: 

The first agricultural association incorporated 
in this country was the “Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture,” established in South Car- 
olina in 1785. In 1791 a ‘Society for the 
Advancement of Agriculture, Arts, and Manu- 
factures was founded in the city of New York, 
but it ceased to exist in about ten years. Next 
in chronological order is the “ Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture,’ which was 
incorporated in 1792, and contributed largely 
to the advancement of its objects. Some of its 
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members, residing in the county of Middlesex, 
afterwards organized the first county agricultural 
association formed in the United States. Several 
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In addition to the above scientific schook 
experimental grounds and agricultural profess, 


ships have been established in counection wit 


other societies of the same kind sprung into ex-| many of the literary institutions of the country, 
istence within a few years, and in August, 1810,|—Boston Journal. 


Elkanah Watson of Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
was instrumental in getting up the first agricul- 
tural fair ever held in America. From that 


time efforts in behalf of agriculture received a} 
new impulse, and associations were soon formed | 
The “American | 
Institute of the City of New York” was incor-| 
porated in 1828, rendering efficient service ; and | 


in most of the older States. 


four years after the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society commenced its useful career. 
the present time sccieties or boards of a similar 
character have been incorporated in nearly all 
the most populous States, besides numerous 
county societies, all having the same objects iu 
view, making an aggregate of about eight hun- 
dred distinct organizations. 

Agricultural education is a subject which, 
until recently, has received comparatively little 
attention, and very little direct aid cither from 
the national or State treasuries. In the year 
1855 the citizens of Ovid, Seneca county, New 
York, succeeded in procuring the passage of an 
act by the Legislature incorporating the “ New 
York State Agricultural College.” This institu- 
tion, it is thought, will prove a success. The 
act by which it was organized provides for loan- 
ing from the surplus of the United States deposit 


fund $40,000 for twenty-one years, without in- 
terest, provided an equal amount should be ob- 


tained by private subscription. A farm of 680 
acres has been selected, and the buildings are 
in progress. A kindred institution, known as 
the “ People’s College,” was chartered by the 
State of New York in 1854, to be located in 
Havana, Schuyler county. The buildings are 
in process of erection on a farm of two hundred 
acres. 

The Legislature of Michigan has, at different 
periods, appropriated $90,000 forthe establish- 
ment of an Agricultural College at Lansing. 
A tract of seven hundred acres is connected 
with it. 
in 1857. 


At; 


FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

We find in a recent number of the Lancasty 
Express, the following interesting informatiq 
relative to the “‘ Farmers’ High School :” 

“Tt is generally known that the farm contaiy 
400 acres. The soil is mellow calcareous loan, 
varying slightly in texture in different part, 
There is no steep ground on its whole area; th 
general slope is a gentle inclination to the south 
east. The site is one of the most elevated iy 
this whole series of limestone valleys, being @ 
the dividing plateau which separates the wate 
of the Juniata from thosefof the West Branch d 
the Susquehanna. It is nine miles Southweg 
from Bellefonte, a country seat and manufactw. 
ing town, which, in a few months, will har 
direct railroad communication with all the ce 
tres of trade and population. There is no swamp, 
nor source of atmospheric vitiation between 
and the mountains, which sweep around at som 
miles distance. An act has recently passed, 
making it illegal for the Court to grant licens 
for the sale of spirituous liquors withiu two mila 
of the institution. 

The nursery covers about six acres. The wot 
in this department will be especially adapted fu 
the instruction and practice of students. The 
collections have been enriched by liberal contr. 
butions from Pomologists and Horticulturists it 
this and many other States and counties. Ther 
are over 21 acres planted in orchards on th 
north and west side of the barn. It consists d 
a peach orchard of five hundred trees, anda 
apple orchard of fall and winter sorts of fow 
hundred trees, eighty autumn and winter pea 
trees, and vineyard. Behind the farm hous 
are two small enclosures of 2 acres 32 perches 
and 2 acres 100 perches, containing summe 
pears, mulberries, quinces, plumbs, duke chet 
ries, nectarines, &c. All these orchards ar 
fringed along the front with a handsome asl 


The first class of students was received | symmetrical growth of large-leafed cherry trees, 


comprising a full assortment of the Heart and 


The “ Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania” | Bigereau classes. ~ South of the buildings is a 


was incorporated in 1855 under the auspices of 


the State Agricultural Society, and comprises, 
with the buildings in the course of erection in 
Centre county, a tract of four hundred acres. 


orchard of summer apples of one hundred asl 
forty-four trees. The vineyard contains tw 
acres, and is planted with 2,050 vines, of many 
sorts, about half being Isabellas. About tw 


It has a capital of $100,000, one-half of which|and three-fourths miles of hedge is already 


was appropriated by the Legislature. 


sent year. 

Maryland is also making an effort for the es- 
tablishment of a similar institution, and a farm 
of four hundred and twenty-cight acres in Prince 
George’s county, has recently been purchased 
upon which to erect the proposed buildings. 


It is ex-| 
pected to be open for instruction during the pre-| 


planted, consisting of different kinds of plants; 
shavings are used to choke down the grass ant 
weeds. No particular part of the grounds ha 
yet been laid out for an experimental depart 
ment. One hundred and ninety-six experimeD 
tal trials of processes and applications have beet 
instituted, and regularly registered and nu® 
bered ; the beds and rows used are conspicuous!) 
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PROGRESS. 


How quiet is the path of excellence! 
Mark the still movement of a summer's day, 
From early morning’s dust of pearly gray, 

To eve’s rich glow of golden opulence. 

Thoughtfully note its calm magnificence, 

When there has been no jagged lightning’s play, 
No howling winds with thunder-clouds at bay, 
he mind to stir with wild significance. 

Ponder the marvels that in these days dwell! 
What growth, what progress, in this radiant calm— 
While raptured angels fill the air with balm 

Their prone delight these days serene to tell. 
Nations must learn this lesson of the skies— 
Nations, as men, if they from chains would rise. 

A: F.C. 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something, be not idle— 
Look about thee for employ! 
Sit not down to useless dreaming— 
Labor is the sweetest joy, 
Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay, 
Life for thee hath many duties— 
Active be, then, while thou may. 
Scatter blessings in thy pathway ! 
Gentle words and cheering smiles 
Better are than gold and silver, 
With their grief dispelliog wiles. 
As tbe pleasant sunshine falleth 
Ever on the grateful earth, 
So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden well the darkened hearth. 
Hearts there are oppressed and weary ; 
Drop the tear' of sympathy, 
Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give, and thy reward sball be 
Joy unto thy soul returning 
From this perfect fountain head, 
Freely as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 
C. Swary, 


CARPETS AND CARPET-MAKING. 


Carpets were introduced into Europe from the 
East, where they were in use from the remotest 
times. So lately as in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of England, the royal presence chamber 
was strewn with rushes. Her contemporary, 
Henry IV, introduced the carpet manufacture 
Into France. Seventy years later, Colbert, the 
financial minister of Louis XIV, established a 
Government carpet-manufactory at Beauvais, 

hich is yet in operation. A few years before this 
ames I, invested nearly £3,000—a large sum in 
h ose days—as partner. in a carpet-manufactory at 
lortlake, in Surrey. Carpets are now made in 
many parts of England, and very largely in Kil- 
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n the books; and if this department can be 

onsolidated and systematised, visitors will be 
ble to see for themselves what trials are under 
ay, and can make their own examinations and 
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marnock, in Scotland. They are manufactured in 
great quantities and of excellent quality, in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. The value of 
the carpets annually made in this country may 
be estimated at about $6,000,000. Carpets are 
imported from England to the annual value of 
$2,500,000. This makes a total of $3,500,000 
expended in the United States alone for carpets. 
It is worthy of notice, as showing how much more 
luxurious is American than English housekeeping, 
that while the great demand in this country is 
for the best carpeting, the English consumption 
runs much more largely upon secund and third 
class qualities. 

We have alluded to the antiquity of carpets, 
and to their Oriental origin. The process of 
mauufacture can be very readily traced. At first, 
in the nomadic stage, the ground covered by tents 
was strewed with rushes, straw, or reeds. When 
permanent habitations were erected, the same 
process was continued, and the materials were 
plaited into matting. Where wool abounded, 
and the pastoral was the earliest way of life, that 
material (as subsequently in England) was woven 
into a coarse cloth for the floor. It is known 
that, in very remote times, this was done in 
Egypt, and that it had been carried to a great 
degree of perfection, in Persia and India, centu- 
ries before the process had been introduced into 
Europe. From the Kast, however, the conquer- 
ing Greeks brought beautiful carpets, among 
other spoils of war, and used them, upon gala 
occasions, upon and beneath their couches. 
Sometimes adorned with the figures of wild beasts, 
whose skins were frequently strewn upon the 
floors, it is believed that they resembled tapestry 
rather than carpets, and were made by introdu- 
cing tufts of woollen yarn into a warp stretched 
in a frame, each row of tufts being held down by 
a woof passed and tightly pressed down upon it 
by the shuttle. The tufts, which to this day are 
clipped to a proper length when the work was 
ended, are now uniformly shorn to the necessary 
extent by machinery. Even now, the Persian, 
Turkey, and other Asiatic carpets are thus made. 
Their size is rarely large; but the colors are 
bright, the patterns curious, and the texture so 
soft that the foot literally sinks into it, just as if 
the step fell upon the meadow sward. In some 
parts of India velvet carpets are made, the ma- 
terial being silk. Gold thread is sometimes in- 
troduced, but this is rare and expensive. 

Within the precincts of Philadelphia alone, six 
and a half million yards of ingrain carpet, value 
$2,600,000, are annually produced. 

In the Glen-Echo Mills, where, besides work- 
ing numerous looms, iarge motive power is re- 
quired for auxiliary purposes, a steam-engine of 
forty horse power is in constant use. With thas 
careful economy which saves money while it 
simplifies operations, the drying of the dyed yarn 
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which steam is generated. The gas and heat 
produced in the furnace, instead of being per- 
mitted to escape up the chimney, are conducted 
seven times round, by flues, between the roof of 
the furnace and the floor of the drying room. 
The steam, having performed its work, in and 
for the engine, is what is called “ exhausted,” 
but still is made serviceable, instead of being al- 
lowed to escape. It is directed into the dye 
house, where it communicates sufficient heat to 
the water in the dye vats, after which, “ pretty 
well used up,” it is allowed to pass off, in a liquid 
form. We have, however, to begin at the be- 
ginning, and make our readers as wise—on car- 
pet making—as we becamein three hours’ travel 
over McCallum & Co.’s manufactory. We com- 
mence, to do it properly, with the raw material. 
Whoever has seen the beautiful processes of cot- 
ton spinning, or of weaving cloth or linen, will 
readily understand how carpets are woven. For 
the many, however, we have to go into details. 
Wool, the material for carpets, is almost wholly 
imported from Europe, Asia, and South America. 
A small quantity is of domestic growth. Of the 
European and Asiatic import, by far the greater 
portion passes through England. Spanish and 
Australian wool is not well adapted for carpets, 
but the very fineness which disqualifies it for 
that purpose, eminently fits it for the manufac- 
ture of broad cloth. The colderthe climate, the 
longer the wool, and vice versa. Wool from the 
northern frontiers of Russia, for example, has a| were chiefly made) two colors only are used to 
more hairy appearance than thesoft wool from the | best advantage, more tending to give the carpet 
temperate or warm climate of Australia and Spain. | a striped appearance. 
Russian wool, largely produced, is shipped at} After the ingrain carpets are manufactured, 
Odessa. Smyrna also supplies considerable quan- | each piece is subjected, inch by inch, to minute 
tities. The supply from South America is large. | inspection, for the purpose of removing knots, 
Received into the mills, the wool is subjected | taking up fallen stitches, and obtaining general 
to several successive processes. It is washed, | uniformity of surface. There can be very few 
carded, combed, spun, reeled, and woven into! serious defects in a well-made ingrain carpet, fot 
carpets. ach process, now executed by steam | when a thread breaks, the Jacquard loom imme- 
machinery, (which does the work of 1000 per-| diately stops, and the weaver has to make 1 
sons in the time one used to occupy, and yet in- | proper joining before he can go on. 
creases the number of workmen,) was formerly} ‘This we say, on the authority of Mr. McCallum, 
done by hand, and, without any disrespect to|that the readiest and most effective way fot 
our ancestors, was done very clumsily, defective- | Wearing out even the best carpets, is to spread 
ly and expensively. newspapers or straw beneath them. Thereby 
The wool, taken from the package, is washed, | the carpet is loose when first laid down, and 
and put into machines, which pull it out, loosen ! gets looser and looser constantly—a fit state, in- 
it, disengage it from dirt and dust, and convert | deed, for the shoe to run it into holes in double 
it into what is called roving. First, it is picked; | quick time. The proper way of laying down 4 
then it is dusted ; next it is oiled; then it is re- | carpet, so as to get the greatest quantity of wear 
passed through the machine ; then it is combed, | out of it, is to have it strongly sewed, exactly 
whereby the long fibres are separated from the | adjusted to the size of the apartmeut, and laid 
short ; and here, from the combing machine, the | down by straining it as tightly as? possible, so 
wool flows out continuously, looking indeed, like | that it may lie upon the floor perfectly even. 
an endless stream of water. The small or short 
wool is cast out at the sides of the combing ma- 
chine, and comes out in front, in this continuous True prayer is not human, but a celestial gift; 
manner, winding itself into tin cans, the contents | the fruit of the Holy Spirit prayiug in us and 
of many of which are repeatedly passed through | with us. 


it—making it firmer, as well as finer, and eventy, 
ally taking the twist out of the fibre, so that ead 
woollen thread becomes smooth and evgn, ay 
thoroughly easy for working. By the timethy 
the wool gets into roving it has thy 
1,250 distinct operations. From r6viffg, it 
converted into simple yarn, which, when doubled, 
forms the warp. For the information of some 
readers, we add that the threads which run th 
whole length of the carpet make the warp ; thoy 
which run the breadth of the carpet, and consi, 
tute the filling, are called the woof. 

The yarn, thus made, is next removed to th 
dye-house, where it obtains the various colo 
for which it may be destined. The pure atme 
phere of our climate, more equable in Pennsyly 
nia than in any other State, allows of thi mog 
beautiful and vivid tints being given to the 
woollen yarn. 

The ingrain carpets (two-ply) are made with 
two sets of worsted warp and two of woolla 
woof. There is always a difference of textur 
in the warp and woof, the latter having a coarse 
wool. A two-ply consists of two distinct webs 
incorporated into each other at one operation, 
the warp threads passing from one to the other 
to bring the required colors to the surface. If 
the carpet were split, each web would appear a 
a separate cloth, with a coarse surface like baize. 
In the two-ply ingrain carpets (commonly called 
Kilmarnock, from the Scottish town where they 


takes place in a room erected over the furnace : machines, each passage at once attenuating 
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THE RACES OF ALGERIA. 


Atalate meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Dr. Bodichon, a resident of 

Igeria, in Africa, persented a paper on the races 
of that country, founded on his own observation. 
He statedthat there were two white races ; one in- 
habiting the mountains, the Numidians orBerbers, 
and the Arabs. The former were small in stature 
warlike, independent, democratic, and polygam- 
ous. They dwell in villages, and plant vine- 
yards. They are fine soldiers, able to compete 
with Europeans. They are not governed by laws, 
but refer their difficulties to the first man that 
chances to pass by. Dr. B. considers them an 
indigenous race. The Arabs are a tall race, of 
dark complexion, equestrain, nomadic, warlike, 
religious, poetical and polygamous. They divide 
their me, about equally, between fighting and 
praying. He also referred to a mixed race of 
Turks, and the women of the different tribes of 
the country, which, not having the stamina of 
the parent races, are fast disappearing before the 
French. He found ii the interior of Africa a 
‘Germanic race, with blue eyes and light hair, 
which are probably the descendants of the ancient 
Carthagenians. They are polygamous, and, un- 


like all other nations, the females are sovereign, 
both in family and state. 


ACTION OF SUGAR ON THE TEETH. 


M. Larez of France, in the course of his in- 
vestigations on the teeth, has arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: First, that refined sugar, from 
either cane or beets, is injurious to healthy teeth, 
either by immediate contact with these organs, 
or by the gas developed owing to its stoppage in 
the stomach ; second, that if a tooth is macerated 
ina saturated solution of sugar, it is so much 
altered in the chemical composition that it be- 
comes gelatinous, and its enamel opaque, spongy, 
and easily broken ; third, this modification is due, 
not totfree acid, but to a tendency of sugar to 
combine with the calcareous basis of the tooth. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN ECUADOR-FROM 2000 To 
5000 LIVES Lost. 


Oh the 22nd day of March, at half-past eight 
in the mrorning, an earthquake, which shook the 
mountain range of the Chimborazo for the space 
of four minutes, destroyed almost entirciy the 
city of Quito, and killed from 2000 to 5000 per- 
sons. 

The churches, Monasteries, convents and state 
edifices are almost all rentinto fragments. The 
Convent of San Augustine, the Tabernacle de la 
Capilla, the Temple of the Segriara, the Cathe- 
dral, the Convent of Santa Catlina, the Palacio 
del Obispo, the Chapel of la Merced, the Cha- 
pels of the Compania, of the Hospital of Carn- 
len Vajo, the cloisters of the Convent of Santa 
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Domingo, a partof the Couvictorio of San Fer- 
nando, are all partially or wholly in ruins. Also 
the Convents of San Diego, Sauta Clara and San- 
ta Barbara. There is scarcely a house in the city 
that is not badly damaged. 

That portion of the Palace occupied by the 
Minister of Interior, a great part of the College 
of San Luis, the splendid mansion of Dr. Albuja, 
have also fallen. All the principal buildings of 
the neighboring towns of San Antonia, Cotocolla, 
Machacha, Chillogallo, and Magdalena have been 
destroyed. ‘The loss of property is estimated at 
three millions of dollars; and from the poverty 
of the people it will be impossible to repair and 
rebuild any great number of the better class of 
edifices destroyed. The shocks were felt simul- 
taneously in Tacunga, Ambato Alausi, and in 
Tinpullo the earth opened in various places. The 
earthquake was also felt at Guayaquil, but did 
no damage there. 

The temples of San Francisco, del Sagario and 
Santa Clara were of beautiful architecture ; the 
temples and convents of Santa Domingo, la 
Merced and San Augustin, all had fine stone fa- 
cades and towers ; the temples of Santa Catalina 
and Conception, and the hospital, had also stone 
facades. 

Quito is said to contain about 50.000 inhab- 
itants. It is built on an extensive plain, against 
the mountains of Panecillo and Pichincha, and 
is about 9,500 feet above the level of the sea 
Most of the houses are two stories, some three 
aud a part one story. Many are build of burnt 
brick, with handsome facades, but the greatest 
portion are unburnt brick or adobe. 

The greatest distress and consternation prevail- 
ed at Quito when the mail left. Thousands of 
persons have been left houseless and the govern- 
ment and Church are not only too poor to afford 
relief tothe houseless and destitute,but are with- 
out means to rebuild the public edifices. The poor 
sufferers will have to shift for themselves, unless 
relief is sent from abroad. 

It is reported that quite a number of small 
towns to the north of Quito have also been des- 
troyed, and in this city the shock was severely 
felt and did some damage to a few houses, but 
our buildings are so constructed as to withstand 
more than an ordinary shock of earthquake.—P. 
Ledger. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Cincinnati Gazette says the latest advices in 
regard to the high water inthe Lower Mississippi, are 
of an alarming character. The numerous crevasses 
have resulted in the overflow of large tracts of coun- 
try and the destruction of stock, crops, and improve- 
ments to an almost incalculable amount. From 
Memphis down, the river is described es spreading on 
either hand like a sea, and the marks of desolation 
are everywhere visible. Scores of plantations and 


villages are either overflowed or rendered almost un- 
inhabitable. 





















































128 FRIENDS’ 
Artesian WeLL.—The artesian well in Kentucky 
discharges 230 gallons of water per minute, or about 
330,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. The water 
flies with such force that it rises in pipes, by its own 
pressure, 170 feet above the surface. Its force is 
estimated to be equal to that of a steam engine of 
ten-borse power. ‘The water is perfectly limpid, with 
an invariable temperature of 76} degrees. 

Tae I nusTEES of the New York Inebriate Asylum 
have issued an appeal to the churches of the United 
States, and the American public, for assistance. Some 
of the statements are most startling, as for example, 
the following : 

“Who can doubt the importance of such an asylum 
when, even before its first story is completed, applica- 
tions have been made for admittance, many of which 
are from patients themselves? Among the applicants 
are twenty-eight clergymen, thirty-six physicians, 
forty-two lawyers, three judges, twelve editors, four 
army aud three naval officers, one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine merchants, fifty-five farmers, five hundred and 
fifteen mechanics, and four hundred and ten women 
who are from the high walks of life. Of the vocation 
of the remaiuing applicauts we bave no knowledge. 

Within the past two years New York has lost by 
death two of her Supreme Court Jndges, and one of 
her county judges, all of whom died by inebriety, and 
allof whom were applicants for admission to this 
asylum.” 

These facts are desigued to show the necessity of 
an asylum adapted to the control, treatment, and cure 
of a diseased appetite. Then follow statements of an- 
other cheracter to prove the feasibility of the under- 
taking, from a narrative of individual cures of inebri- 
ety eflected in some asylums—concluding with the as- 
geriion that more than one hundred cases of this de- 
acription might be mentioned. 

Senator SumnNer.—The Washington correspondent 
of the Commercial Advertiser learns from a private 
source that the health of Senator Sumner of Massa- 
chusettg, is far from being restored, and that he is not 
likely to recover so far as to be able to resume his 
seat in the Senate eat any time during the term for 
which he was clected. 

Tga.—The export of tea from China to the United 
States shows a decrease of 807,000 pounds from the 
same time last year. 

Tue JAPANESE MINISTERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
Unirep Statrs.—The names of the Japanese Ministers, 
on their way to the United States, are Nagaai Genba- 
no-Kuami, Governor of Accounts and Minister of the 
Navy, snd TwaSuay Higo-no- Kami, Imperial Iuspector. 

‘“« The first is said to be an intelligent man, and well 
educated, having been instructed by some officers of 
the Duich navy at Desima in algebra, mathematics, 
and navigation. In 1857, he conducted the steamer 
Soerting, tbe first ever possessed by the Japanese, 
from Nagasaki to Yeddo, with Japanese engineers and 
sailors, and without any Dutch or European aid. Twa 
Say Higo-no-Kami is also an intelligent man, and has 
acquired some knowledge of foreign politics from his 
intercourse with Mr. Harris especially, and from the 
Dutch and otber foreigners.” 


Wu. B. Rezp, late United States Commissioner to 
China, has arrived at London. 


Emicration.—A large number of colored people in 
Chicayo are making preparations to emigrate to Hayti, 
having accepted an invitation from Presidert Gefrard 
to settle on the Island. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MAR KETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and prices are unchanged. We quote sales of super- 
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fine Flour at $6 25 a6 50 and $6 75 a 7 875 
extra family. The sales to the retailers and bake 
are within the range of the same figures. Sales, 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
former at $4 25 per bb]. Corn Meal is held at $3 
for Pennsylvanian. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fi 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania y 
$1 59 a1 60 per bushel for fair and prime red, ay 
$1 65 a 1 75 for white in store. Rye is in deman 
and sells at 89 cents. Corn is in demand; gaily 
of yellow at 88a 89 cents, Oats are in' good requeg 
sales of prime Pennsylvania at 55 a 56 cents, ay 
of Southern at 54 eents. Barley is dull at 75 cts. py 
bushel, and me Malt at 95 cts. al 00. 











ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully taternsé hy 
friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut a, 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep alway 
ou band a large collection of Friends’ Books, togetly 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 
He is prepared to furnisb Libraries with whatew 
books may be wen'ed at very low prices. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book De pository, 1336 Chestnut at 


| IGHLAN D DA LE. — Charles and Catharine Fou! 

inform their friends that their house will be op 
for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th mont 
It is an elevated situation, one mile from Stroudsbuy 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 

The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every mornin 
for Stroudsburg. 

The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will & 
$6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 perweck. Chi 
dren under 12 years, half price. 

4th month, 1859. 


\HESTERFIELD~ “BOARDING SCHOOL | Fob 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer sessin 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of bt 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance 
the other in the middle ofthe session. No extn 
charges, 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J 
4th mo. 9— 3m. 

ONDON G ROVE BO ARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the 24 
of 5:h mo. next. For reference and further particn- 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
teat Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 








YATON AC ADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES. 
kK TERCO., PA.—T his Institution will open its sum- 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, on 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue in 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing terms 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietors 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 

Mary G. Jackson, : 
Maaore B. Jackson, t Assistants. 

Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. I 

Witiiam CHANDLER, ‘ 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, i Poepettens, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 





oat 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 
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